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PREFACE 

President  Kennedy  in  his  special  message  to  Congress  on  Natural  Resources,  February 
23,  1961,  recognized  how  vital  to  the  economy  and  well-being  of  this  country  are  the  477 
million  acres  of  land  under  the  stewardship  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  wildlife  use  this  national  land  reserve  in  Colorado.  Sportsmen  hunt  and 
fish  there.  Oil  and  gas,  minerals  of  many  kinds,  and  timber  of  several  species  are  produced, 
mined,  or  harvested  under  laws  administered  by  this  bureau  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  history  goes  back  to  1812,  the  year  when  the  General 
Land  Office  was  established.  The  first  Land  Office  in  the  territory  that  became  the  State 
of  Colorado  was  set  up  in  Golden  City  in  1862,  the  year  the  original  Homestead  Act  was 
passed. 

The  Division  of  Grazing,  the  other  predecessor  of  BLM,  was  formed  in  compliance  with 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  passed  in  1934.  Colorado  Grazing  District  No.  1,  with  headquarters 
at  Meeker,  was  created  in  1935.  The  General  Land  Office  and  the  Grazing  Service,  as  it 
was  then  called,  were  combined  in   1946  to  form  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Colorado  one  Land  Office  and  six  district  headquarters, 
having  jurisdiction  over  eight  districts. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  progressed  from  an  agency  whose  main  function  was 
disposal  of  land  and  other  natural  resources  to  one  that  is  principally  engaged  in  conser- 
vation and  wise  use  of  the  land  and  its  resources  through  proper  management.  Lands  are 
transferred    out   of   Federal    ownership    only   when    such    action    is    in    the    public  interest. 

The    national     land    reserve    in    Colorado    covers    an    area    of    more    than    8    million  acres. 
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AMERICAN    FLATS 

MINING      -      RECREATION      -      GRAZING 


LANDS 


As  our  Nation  spread  westward  from  the 
eastern  seaboard,  land  ownership  was  the 
magnet  that  drew  thousands  of  families  into 
areas  that  had  been  seen  only  by  Indians, 
hunters,  miners,  and  explorers.  Through 
grants  to  railroads  and  through  homestead 
acts  and  various  other  land  laws,  the  United 
States  Government  has  transferred  over  1.1 
billion  acres  to  private  ownership.  Grants 
have  been  made  to  states  for  their  use  or 
sale  under  state  laws. 

Other  Department  of  the  Interior  bureaus 
and  agencies  whose  activities  are  tied  in 
with  land  and  its  resources,  and  thus  have 
had  close  contact  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  are  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  Geological  Survey. 


One  of  the  most  important  responsibilities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  in  its 
role  of  custodian  of  original  land  records. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  historical  material  in 
the  Land  Offices  and  in  the  field  notes  and 
plats  of  the  Division  of  Engineering  that  are 
nowhere  else.  Land  had  to  be  surveyed,  field 
notes  recorded,  and  applications  had  to  be 
filed  before  title  was  finally  transferred  from 
the  public  domain. 

In  field  notes  of  a  survey  made  in  Colo- 
rado in  1858,  the  Chief  of  Party,  in  his  hand- 
writing noting  surveying  data,  commented  on 
grasses,  soils,  possibility  of  irrigation,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Indians.  Another,  in  1885, 
having  no  camera,  illustrated  his  field  notes 
by  brilliant  water  color  paintings. 


LAND  CLASSIFICATION 

The  transfer  of  ownership  of  land  under 
such  laws  as  the  Homestead  Act  is  practi- 
cally a  thing  of  the  past  in  Colorado  as  there 
is  little  public  land  in  the  state  suitable  for 
such  purposes.  In  1961  only  640  acres  were 
classified  as  suitable  for  transfer  under  the 
Desert  Land  and  Homestead  laws.  Since  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  moratorium  order 
became  effective,  the  Bureau  has  intensified 
its  classification  activities  in  Colorado  and 
can  carefully  make  its  choice  as  to  what 
lands  should  be  retained  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  those  lands  that  should  be 
transferred  into  private  ownership.  It  is  the 
Bureau's  objective  to  conserve  the  resources 
of  the  land  and  to  promote  their  wise  use  for 
as  many  purposes  as  appropriate. 


If  the  land  is  best  suited  for  transfer  out 
of  Federal  ownership,  BLM  goes  through  a 
classification  that  makes  this  possible.  Over 
20,500  acres  of  national  land  reserve  valued 
at  more  than  $160,500  were  sold  in  south- 
eastern Colorado.  An  additional  21,600  acres 
of  land  valued  at  $250,000  are  now  being  pre- 
pared for  sale.  Included  in  the  program  are 
lands  suitable  for  summer  homesites  under 
the  Small  Tract  Act  of  1938.  During  1960, 
forty  tracts,  comprising  seventy  acres,  were 
offered  at  public  auction  under  this  Act,  and 
additional  lands  are  being  prepared  for  simi- 
lar disposition. 


DENVER  LAND  OFFICE 


The  Denver  Land  Office  is  a  composite  of 
14  original  Land  Offices  established  for  the 
State  of  Colorado.  The  first  Land  Office  was 
established  at  Golden  City  in  June  of  1862. 

Most  of  the  early  Land  Offices  were  set 
up  to  handle  thousands  of  mining  locations 
--the  product  of  the  furious  activity  of  the 
period  during  and  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War. 

The  Denver  Land  Office  has  inherited  all 
of  the  records  of  the  13  defunct  offices  which 
were  in  Akron,  Central  City,  Del  Norte,  Dur- 
ango,  Glenwood  Springs,  Gunnison,  Hugo, 
Lake  City,  Lamar,  Leadville,  Montrose  , 
Pueblo,  and  Sterling.  Today  it  is  the  only 
place  in  the  State  from  which  status  records 
on  the  national  land  reserve  may  be  obtained 
from  official  records. 

During  fiscal  year  1961,  a  total  of  34,309 
applications  for  oil  and  gas,  or  other  min- 
erals, were  processed  and  closed  by  this 
office.  As  of  June  30,  1961,  12,508  oil  and 
gas  leases  were  in  effect  on  the  national 
land  reserve.  In  the  same  period,  994  land 
applications  were  processed  and  closed,  re- 
sulting in  23,149  acres  of  land  being  trans- 
ferred or  leased  to  private  individuals  for 
surface  use,  of  which  12,500  acres  were 
transferred  to  private  ownership.  This  sky- 
rocketing business  of  the  Land  Office  is 
shown  by  the  graph  on  page  4. 


The  United  States  Treasury  was  enriched 
by  $3,495, 120,  although  a  total  of  $16,354,430 
was  handled  by  the  Land  Office  during  the 
year.  Of  this  amount,  advance  rentals  re- 
ceived with  oil  and  gas  filings  were 
$12,016,676.  Much  of  this  total  will  even- 
tually go  into  the  Treasury. 

Under  the  moratorium  ordered  February 
14,  1961,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  new 
applications  from  private  individuals  for 
homesteads,  desert  lands,  small  tracts  and 
under  other  designated  laws,  are  not  at  pres- 
ent being  accepted  by  the  Land  Offices.  The 
major  purpose  of  the  moratorium  is  to  enable 
the  Bureau  to  reduce  the  number  of  pending 
applications,  many  of  which  are  several 
years  old,  and  allow  sufficient  time  for  an 
inventory  of  all  resources  of  the  national 
land  reserve.  There  had  been  repeated  filings 
for  lands  unsuited  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  sought.  This  was  a  practice  which 
was  wasteful  in  money  to  the  applicants 
whose  filings  were  rejected,  and  wasteful  in 
time  and  money  to  the  Government,  which 
was  forced  to  make  useless  land  examination 
and  to  process  the  paper  work  involved  in 
hundreds  of  futilely  filed  documents.  During 
fiscal  year  1962,  lands  will  be  offered  for 
sale  or  made  available  by  other  methods  only 
after  the  Bureau  has  determined  the  use  to 
which  they  should  be  put. 
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E  A  T  I  O  N 


Colorado  is  a  natural  playground,  and  each 
year  the  state  is  visited  by  millions  of  vaca- 
tionists and  sportsmen  who  come  to  tour  its 
highways,  scale  its  peaks,  ski  its  slopes, 
fish  its  streams  and  hunt  on  its  plains  and 
in  the  high  country. 

BLM  is  acutely  aware  of  its  ever-increase- 
ing  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  recreation, 
and  it  is  constantly  searching  for  suitable 
playgrounds  and  recreation  areas  within  the 
national  land  reserve  and  making  these  avail- 
able to  public  agencies  whose  responsibili- 
ties are  in  the  recreation  field. 

BLM  inventories  show  that  6.6  million 
acres  of  tfi3  national  land  reserve  in  Colo- 
rado are  suitable  for  various  recreational 
purposes.  At  present,  a  plan  is  being  devel- 


oped by  BLM  to  determine  the  recreational 
potential  of  approximately  180,000  acres  of 
the  spectacularly  scenic  American  Flats, 
which  is  situated  in  Hinsdale  and  San  Juan 
Counties  in  the  historic  mining  territory 
between  Silverton  and  Lake  City. 

Colorado  vacationists  and  visiting  sports- 
men add  greatly  to  the  State's  economy.  In 
1960,  4.5  million  vacationists  spent  an  aver- 
age of  8.6  days  touring  the  State  and  spend- 
ing a  total  of  360  million  dollars.  Ski  and 
winter  sports  enthusiasts  numbered  140,000 
and  spent  14  million  dollars.  Hunters  and 
fishermen  purchased  192,000  resident  and 
non-resident  licenses  and  spent  135  million 
dollars  for  licenses,  food,  lodging,  and  sup- 
plies. In  addition,  155,000  conventioneers 
added  more  than  18  million  dollars  to  the 
State's  economy. 


Deer .  .  . 
a  frequent 
sight  in 
Colorado. 
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Colorado  has  a  colorful  mining  history. 
The  names  of  such  towns  as  Leadville, 
Cripple  Creek,  and  Central  City  appear  as 
often  in  fiction  as  in  the  true  tales  of  the 
colorful  West. 

Most  of  the  8,000,000  acres  of  the  na- 
tional land  reserve,  as  well  as  substantial 
portions  of  the  national  forests  are  still  open 
to  location  and  appropriation  under  the  hard- 
rock  mining  laws.  During  1960,  Colorado's 
mineral  production  was  valued  at  $376,298,- 
093,  much  of  it  coming  from  public  lands. 
The  mineral  industry  is  a  major  segment  of 
the  economy  of  Colorado. 

Most  of  the  examination  of  mining  claims 
by  the   Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Colo- 


rado involves  oil  shale  placer  mining  claims 
at  the  present  time.  In  addition  to  processing 
applications  for  patent,  considerable  work 
is  being  done  for  the  Department  of  Navy  on 
the  Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserve  near  Rifle,  Colo- 
rado. Many  invalid  claims  are  being  identified 
and  cancelled.  Some  other  applications  for 
patent  are  for  bentonite,  limestone,  fluorspar 
and  iron-titanium  ore. 


It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  mining  claim 
that  covers  choice  cabin  and  recreational 
sites.  In  such  cases  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  the  difficult  job  of  deter- 
mining those  that  are  legitimate  and  restoring 
the  land  to  other  uses  in  instances  where  the 
claims  are  not  legitimate. 


Cripple  Creek  . 
historic  gold 
mining  town. 


A  N  G  E 


Over  one-half  million  sheep  and  almost 
200,000  cattle  and  horses  grazed  upon  the 
national  land  reserve  during  designated 
seasons  in  the  eight  districts  in  Colorado 
during  1961.  Although  competition  among 
stockmen  for  the  use  of  the  federally  owned 
grazing  lands  is  still  keen,  the  near  violence, 
and  sometimes  actual  physical  clashes  that 
marked  the  "free  use"  era,  is  practically  at 
an  end.  Grazing  is  regulated  under  the  terms 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  by  District  Man- 
agers, with  the  help  of  Advisory  Boards. 
The  boards  are  made  up  of  stockmen  who  are 
elected  by  the  qualified  users  of  the  range 
within  the  respective  districts. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  wildlife  also 


when  the  range  is  allotted.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  328,000  deer,  4,500  elk, 
3,200  antelope  and  200  mountain  sheep 
grazed  intermittently  on  lands  under  BLM 
administration  in  Colorado  throughout  the 
year. 


The  division  of  grazing  privileges  in  num- 
bers that  will  permit  the  gradual  restoration 
of  the  forage  cover  is  one  of  the  primary 
tasks  in  the  range  management  program.  In 
some  areas  in  Colorado  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  make  some  sizable  reductions  in  the 
number  of  livestock  permitted  on  the  range 
because  in  these  areas  the  range  has  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate. 


A  range  restored 
to  grass. 


Old  timers  tell  of  lush  grass  up  to  the 
stomachs  of  their  horses,  but  years  of  un- 
controlled competition  by  stockmen  changed 
this    situation.    BLM    is    now    helping    nature 


gradually  restore  the  grass  and  forage  cover, 
with  the  cooperation  of  conservation-minded 
ranchers. 


A  typical  sagebrush 
range  in  western 
Colorado. 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  soil  and 
moisture,  range  improvement,  and  weed  con- 
trol programs  are  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
tect and  rehabilitate  the  range  lands.  BLM 
works  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of 
surface  resources  by  wind  and  water  erosion, 
fire,  insects,  weeds  and  man,  and  to  control 
water  runoff  and  erosion,  increase  forage 
production,  eliminate  worthless  plants  and 
trees,  and  generally  maintain  these  lands  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  In  addition  to 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds,  the  range 
users  -  -  sheep  and  cattle  operators-contri- 
bute 30  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  such  pro- 
grams in  Colorado  in  an  average  year. 

The     removal     of    undesirable  brush    and 

trees    and    the    seeding    of    areas  so  treated 

were   conducted   on    12,000   acres  of  the  na- 
tional land  reserve  in  1961. 

In  one  method  of  removing  worthless 
trees,  a  heavy  ship  anchor  chain,  several 
hundred  feet  in  length,  is  pulled  by  tractors 
at  both  ends.  All  but  the  smaller  trees  are  re- 
moved. A  second  pass  of  the  chain  piles  and 
windrows  the  trees.  As  there  is  little  or  no 
vegetation  beneath  the  worthless  stands  of 
pinon  and  juniper  trees  before  treatment,  any 
grass   that  will    provide   forage   for   livestock 


Tractor  pulling  ship  anchor  chain  to  remove 
worthless  trees.  A  second  tractor  pulls  the 
other  end. 

and  wildlife  is  desirable.  Such  areas  are 
usually  seeded  by  airplane  before  the  trees 
are  pulled.  While  the  piles  of  trees  drift  win- 
ter snow,  increasing  soil  moisture  and  of- 
fering shelter  to  small  types  of  wildlife, 
woodhaulers  are  encouraged  to  remove  tree 
trunks  and  larger  limbs  to  open  more  of  the 
ground  area  for  grass. 


Grass  is  taking 
over  areas 
between  piles 
of  chained  trees. 


A  heavy  duty  range 
plow  turns  under 
sagebrush  and 
prepares  seedbed 
for  planting  grass 
seed. 


The  eradication  or  control  of  undesirable 
plants,  including  sagebrush,  may  be  ac- 
complished either  by  plowing,  after  which  the 
area  is  seeded  with  desirable  grass  species, 
or  by  spraying  with  herbicide.  Spraying  kills 
the  brush,  and  where  native  grass  is  present, 
it    will    usually   respond    favorably   when  the 


brush  competition  is  reduced  or  eliminated. 
Available  forage  for  livestock  and  wild- 
life also  is  greatly  increased.  Where  original- 
ly as  much  as  20  acres  of  land  were  required 
to  supply  the  necessary  feed  for  one  animal 
unit  month,  only  3  or  4  acres  are  required 
after  treatment. 


Strips    of    brush    are    left,    primarily    for 
feed. 


Desirable    forage    is    increased    from    5   to   7 
times  over  the  original  condition. 
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Constructing  contour  ditch. 


Contour   ditch   holding   runoff   from   a  normal 
storm. 


Areas  of  the  national  land  reserve  in 
Colorado  receive  as  little  as  9  inches  of 
rainfall.  Water  from  the  infrequent  high  in- 
tensity summer  rainstorms  runs  off  before 
much  of  it  can  penetrate  the  soil.  To  take 
advantage  of  all  water  possible,  waterspread- 
ing systems  are  devised  where  soil  and 
topography  will  permit,  to  reduce  the  rapid 
runoff    of   water   and    sediment   and    to  permit 


more  water  to  infiltrate  the  soil. 

Waterspreading  systems  include  various 
combinations  of  earthfill  structures  such  as 
detention  dams,  contour  ditches,  dikes,  pits, 
diversions,  and  check  dams.  The  added  soil 
moisture  increases  vegetative  growth  of 
native  plants  and  grasses  or  species  which 
may  be  planted  between  and  adjacent  to  the 
structures. 


Improved  native  grass  stand 
in  waterspreading  system. 


Water  for  livestock,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is 
always  a  problem  on  the  national  land  re- 
serve. Live  streams  are  scarce  and  the  de- 
velopment of  waterholes  and  springs  and  the 
drilling  of  wells  is  a  major  part  of  the  con- 
servation and  improvement  programs.  Without 
adequately  spaced  sources  of  stock  water, 
large  areas  are  virtually  ungrazed  while 
areas  adjacent  to  a  water  supply  are  over- 
grazed. 

Local  stockmen  contribute  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cost  of  water  developments  as 
their  operations  and  the  welfare  of  their 
livestock  are  directly  affected. 

Water  is  of  direct  benefit  to  wild  game 
herds  of  deer  and  antelope  as  well  as  to  all 
other  kinds  of  wildlife.  A  few  of  the  larger 
reservoirs  have  been  stocked  with  fish  by 
the  State  Game  and  Fish  Department. 

Nearly  200  water  developments  were  stra- 
tegically located  on  the  national  land  reserve 
in   1961   in  Colorado.   Permits  may  be  issued 


A  windmill  pumps  water  to  a  tank  located 
at  the  corner  common  to  several  cattle 
pastures. 


to  individual  range  users  who  wish  to  con- 
struct improvement  projects  with  their  own 
funds.  In  1961,  about  15  percent  of  the  water 
developments  and  fences  on  lands  under 
BLM  administration  were  built  by  the  local 
stockmen. 


Jti 


This  reservoir  waters  antelope  as  well  as 
cattle  and  sheep.  Ducks  nest  along  the  shore 
line. 


Spring  developments  provide  clean,  fresh 
water  for  hunting  camps,  livestock,  and 
wildlife. 
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Summary  of  projects  constructed  in  Colorado 
to  June  30,  1961: 


Brush  control 

Contours 

Fencing 

Seeding 

Tree  planting 

Dikes 

Waterspreading 

Truck  trails 

Stock  trails 

Checks 

Detentions 

Diversions 

Reservoirs 

Springs 

Wells 

Bridges 

Cattleguards 

Corrals 

Warehouses 


32,953  acres 
11,893  acres 
1,475  miles 
81,485  acres 
285  acres 
121,330  feet 
23,766  acres 


680  r 

133  r 

3,658 

11 

78 

1,174 

553 

51 

19 

36 

42 

3 


A  range  management  and  improvement 
demonstration  area  of  6,700  acres,  at  an 
elevation  of  8,000  feet  with  less  than  11 
inches  of  annual  precipitation,  was  selected 
near  Kremmling  and  treatment  practices  were 
begun  during  the  year.  It  is  planned  to  have 
at  least  one  Demonstration  Area  in  each 
district  where  all  types  of  projects  that  are 
practicable  in  each  area  selected  will  be 
established.  These  will  show  range  users 
do-it-yourself  techniques  and  the  advantages 
of  specific  management  and  treatment  prac- 
tices, which  may  permit  stockmen  to  double 
the  number  of  cattle  and  extend  the  period 
of  use  nearly  3  times. 


Cattl 


e  graze  near  reservoir. 


Studies  to  determine  rates  of  runoff  and 
sediment  yields  from  desert  type  range  lands 
are  being  conducted  in  the  Badger  Wash 
watershed  by  BLM  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies. 

A  "pilot"  area  to  combine  the  efforts  of 
land  use  agencies  and  private  land  owners 
is  established  near  Gunnison  to  plan  and 
treat  a  complete  watershed.  The  inclusion  of 
wildlife  needs  for  water  and  forage  prompted 
the  State  Game  and  Fish  Department  to  con- 
tribute   substantially    toward    project    costs. 

BLM  cooperates  actively  with  all  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  and  private  range 
users  interested  in  public  land  conservation. 

Two  watershed  protection  and  flood  pre- 
vention projects  are  currently  in  final  plan- 
ning stages  in  Colorado  by  the  local 
communities  of  Montrose  and  Grand  Junction 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  As  the 
majority  of  these  watersheds  are  national 
land  reserve  lands,  BLM  is  active  in  the 
planning  work. 
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FORESTRY 


Most  of  the  timber  sold  from  the  national 
land  reserve  in  Colorado  is  purchased  by 
small  operators.  Twelve  million  board  feet 
are  ready  for  sale  in   1962. 

The  contracts  will  contain  provisions  for 
reforesting  of  the  cutover  areas.  BLM  plans 
to  select  an  additional  8  million  board  feet 
in  1962,  bringing  the  total  to  be  offered  to 
20  million  board  feet.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  sale  price  will  be  about  $10  per  thousand 
board  feet  (pine,  fir  and  spruce). 

To  protect  various  portions  of  the  water- 
shed, a  total  of  175,000  Ponderosa  pine 
seedlings  were  planted  by  hand  on  445  acres 
of  burned-over  public  land  this  year. 

Treated  Ponderosa  pine  seed  was  broad- 
cast over  40  acres  of  the  land.  An  arrange- 
ment is  being  negotiated  with  the  Colorado 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  make  available 
at  least  500,000  tree  seedlings  annually  for 
the  Bureau  in  Colorado.  These  will  be  used 
to  reforest  cutover  timber  sale  areas. 


Lodgepole  pine  -  Craig  district. 


Logging  truck  loading 
for  market. 
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Removing  blasted  rock. 


Powderhorn  timber  access  road. 


Three  timber  access  road  construction 
contracts  were  issued  during  fiscal  year 
1961.  They  are: 

(a)  Strawberry    Creek    Access    Road,    Denver 
District;  9.3  miles  long. 

(b)  Powderhorn  Access  Road,  Montrose  Dis- 
trict; 6.5  miles  long. 

(c)  Waugh     Mountain     Access     Road,    Canon 
City  District;  5.5  miles  long. 

These  three  projects  involved  securing 
eight  permanent  easements  over  private  lands, 
and  will  afford  guaranteed  access  to  approxi- 
mately 60  million  board  feet  of  timber  on 
public  lands. 


Right-of-way  clearing. 
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FIRE 


During  fiscal  year  1961,  most  districts 
participated  in  fire  fighting  training  schools 
sponsored  by  the  Bureau  alone  or  with  the 
cooperation  of  other  federal  agencies. 

A  cooperative  agreement  has  been  made 
with  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  National 
Park  Service,  for  the  manning  of  the  Round- 
top  Fire  Lookout  in  the  Craig  District. 

The  2-way  radio  system  for  the  State  is 
about  90  percent  complete.  This  allows  ade- 


quate   coverage    for   nearly    every   district   in 
Colorado  from  their  respective  headquarters. 

A  total  of  2,777  acres  of  public  lands  was 
burned  during  calendar  year  1960  in  Colo- 
rado.Eight  hundred  nineteen  acres  of  forested 
land  and  1,710  of  brushland  were  included 
in  the  above  acreage  figures.  During  1960, 
80  fires  were  reported  by  the  Colorado  dis- 
tricts, 30  were  man-caused  and  54  lightning 
caused.  Although  fire  suppression  costs  were 
$194,263,  this  investment  held  fire  damages 
on  the  national  land  reserve  to  about  $9,500. 
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ENGINEERING 


The  Engineering  Division,  which  was 
established  in  1961,  combines  the  surveying 
duties  of  BLM  with  its  engineering  functions. 
These  are  associated  with  programs  of  all 
other  divisions  of  the  Bureau,  such  as  con- 
struction of  access  roads,  soil  and  moisture 
projects  and  preparation  of  maps. 

When  it  is  determined  that  it  is  necessary 
to  construct  a  road  from  an  existing  highway 
to  timber  that  is  to  be  cut,  to  a  recreation 
area,  or  to  grazing  lands  that  must  be  reached 
by  trucks  or  construction  machinery,  the 
engineers  determine  the  route,  grade  and 
details  of  its  construction.  Soil  and  moisture 
projects,  such  as  dams  and  dikes  also  require 
engineers  to  figure  out  the  details.  All  of 
these  make  necessary  the  use  of  maps  of 
various  types.  Maps  are  needed  for  each 
grazing  unit,  for  timbered  areas,  and  all  of 
the  varied  activities  that  involve  large  areas 
of  land. 

Surveying  of  land  was  practiced  in  ancient 
times.  The  Egyptians  used  a  rope,  soaked 
in  water,  dried  and  coated  with  wax  to  insure 
constant  length,   in  their  measurement  of  dis- 


tances. Probably  the  most  drastic  change  in 
surveying  methods  since  the  time  of  the  Phar- 
aohs is  now  being  employed  by  BLM  in  Colo- 
rado, as  well  as  in  other  states.  It  is  the  use 
of  electronic  devices  which  can  measure  dis- 
tances at  669,600,000  miles  per  hour  through 
the  sending  of  a  signal  by  a  master  unit  and 
its  receipt  and  return  broadcast  by  a  remote 
unit.  The  distance  is  computed  by  measuring 
the  time  that  it  takes  for  the  round  trip,  and 
combining  that  information  with  complex  data 
that  is  known  about  the  signal. 

During  1961,  approximately  60,000  acres 
were  resurveyed  in  connection  with  BLM 
programs  and  for  other  Government  agencies. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  small  tracts  of 
varying  sizes  were  included  in  this  program 
and  are  to  be  made  available  for  private 
ownership. 

One  of  the  time  consuming  jobs  that  was 
completed  was  the  identification,  for  small 
tract  purposes,  of  public  land  intermingled 
with  mining  claims  near  Boulder.  Sixty-five 
corners  were  established  and  over  ten  man- 
months  of  drafting  time  were  required. 
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ADVISORY    DUTIES 


The  public  lands  in  some  areas  of  Colo- 
rado are  broken  into  segments  which  are  not 
serviced  by  existing  roads.  This  has  caused 
considerable  aggravation  as  fishermen  and 
hunters  seek  to  find  means  of  reaching  these 
isolated  lands  which  are  open  to  public  use. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  active  in 
trying  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  access  at 
the  local  level.  A  corporation  which  uses  the 
shortened  title  of  "Operations  Respect," 
composed  principally  of  landowners  and 
sportsmen,  has  been  organized  to  get  the 
two  groups  to  discuss  the  problem  amicably 
and  then  to  determine  what  to  do  about  it. 
BLM,  with  other  land  administering  agencies 
is  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity. 


There  is  intense  interest  among  public 
land  users  and  others  on  wilderness  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  Congress.  Without 
exception  the  topic  arises  in  each  conference 
which  is  attended  by  land  administering  and 
recreation  organizations. 


BLM  in  Colorado  participates  in  many 
conventions  and  conferences  in  the  districts 
as  well  as  at  the  state,  regional,  and  national 
level.  The  varied  duties  and  resultant  wide 
experience  of  the  Bureau  personnel  permits 
them  to  express  informed  opinions  on  most 
of  the  matters  having  to  do  with  use  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 
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